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Meet the Editorial Board 



T he California Association for the Gifted is a volunteer orga- 
nization as is its editorial board. All editors give generously 
of their time and expertise to make Gifted Education Com- 
municator the best journal possible. 

Editor 

Margaret Gosfleld 

Margaret Gosfield has been actively involved in 
gifted education for the past 30 years. Early in her 
teaching career she was asked to develop the GATE 
(Gifted and Talented Education) program at her 
school in Ventura, California; it became the junior 
high model for the district. She served as the district’s program 
coordinator from 1989 until her retirement in 1997. She holds a B.A. 
and M.A. from the University of California, Santa Barbara. 

Gosfield was the recipient of CAG’s first Teacher of the Year award 
in 1985. She joined its board of directors as a regional educator rep- 
resentative in 1990. In 1994 she was elected vice president, becom- 
ing president in 1996, and has served as journal editor since 1998. 
She can be reached at Gosfield@home.com. 

Associate Editor for Parent Topics 
Jennifer Beaver 

Jennifer Beaver comes to us with considerable experience in the field 
of communication, having done editing and publishing for various 
nonprofit and professional organizations on a volunteer basis for some 
time. And for the past dozen years, she has run her own company, 
J.E.B. Communications, which provides a variety of communication 
services including the writing of magazine articles, newsletters, 
brochures, and websites to develop marketing and business plans. 

She and her husband have a 10-year-old son who has participated 
in the local GATE program since first grade; hence her interest in 
gifted education. Jennifer will make use of both her professional and 
parental experiences while seeking and preparing resources for par- 
ents of gifted children. She can be reached atjebeaver@aol.com. 

§ Associate Editor for National Affairs 
Shirley Chlng 

Shirley Ching has been involved with gifted educa- 
tion since 1 980 when her daughter entered the GATE 
program. She became a parent advocate for the 
gifted, a teacher advocate for the gifted, and finally 
a sixth-grade GATE core teacher from 1991-1999. 
She earned her B.A. from the University of California, Berkeley and 
M.A. from Azusa Pacific University. 

She headed a district committee on language arts standards in Ven- 
tura, California, developed a language arts program for her gifted stu- 
dents, and presented workshops on developing and assessing 
curriculum. She was a 1994 STB Fellow for the Center of Talented 
Youth, reviewed and edited GATE resources, and published a 70-page 
anthology of student writing in 1995. 

After more than 25 years in public education, she left teaching in 
1 999 and joined the board as Associate Editor, National Affairs. She 
can be reached at schingi30@aol.com. 



Associate Editor for Curriculum 
Virginia McQueen 

Virginia McQueen has made gifted education the 
focus of her career since 1963 when she was 
appointed a teacher for the Mentally Gifted Minor’s 
program. A graduate of Pacific Lutheran University, 
she also holds a master’s degree in administration 
from California State University, San Jose. 

Her 35-year tenure in the San Jose Unified School District 
included teaching in self-contained classes, cluster groupings, pull- 
out programs, and as a district GATE resource teacher. She went on 
to become an administrator for the GATE program, principal of a 
GATE magnet school, and district manager of GATE and Categor- 
ical Programs. 

Virginia has served on the CAG Board as Affiliates Chair and 
Santa Lucia Regional Representative, and president of the regional 
affiliate. In her position as Associate Editor for Curriculum she will 
focus on bringing practical and theoretical information on issues for 
all constituents. She can be reached at MMMcqueen@aol.com. 

Associate Editor for Special Projects 
Richard Boolootlan 

Richard Boolootian has more than 40 years of expe- 
rience in teaching, writing, research, and media pro- 
duction. He holds a B.A. and M.A. from California 
State University, Fresno, and a Ph.D. from Stanford 
University. 

From 1957 through 1967 he served as an Associate Professor of 
Zoology at UCLA. In 1967 he founded his own business, Science 
Software Systems, Inc., and also served as a teaching science con- 
sultant to the Mirman School in Los Angeles. In 1984 he joined the 
staff of the Mirman School full time as Chairman of the Science 
Department, and now serves as the Community Relations Officer. 
He offers a traveling Summer Science Program focusing on unique 
science experiences for 9- to 13-year-old students. 

As the Associate Editor for Special Projects, Richard will over- 
see a variety of activities, especially those related to the field of sci- 
ence. He can be reached at rabassoc@pacbell.net. 

Associate Editor for Book Reviews 
Elaine Wiener 

Elaine Wiener has been teaching gifted children in 
Garden Grove, California for most of her career. 
She has a B.A. degree from University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, and over the years studied with 
such luminaries in the field as May Seagoe, Ruth 
Martinson, James Gallagher, Jeanne Delp, and Sandra Kaplan. 

She has served on the Board of Directors of the California Asso- 
ciation for the Gifted and written numerous articles published in the 
Communicator. She was named the Orange Region Teacher of the 
Year for CAG in 1989. Currently she teaches a self-contained GATE 
class at Allen ElementarySchool in Garden Grove. 

Elaine brings a wealth of knowledge and experience to the edi- 
torial board along with a love of books and a propensity for good writ- 
ing. She can be reached at esw.ca@worldnet.att.net. 
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Introducing GEC Departments 



W e at Gifted Education Communicator are pledged to pro- 
vide practical information and ideas to our readers; we 
think our new departments will assist us in keeping our 
promise. These short, one- or two-page presentations can 
easily be reproduced for distribution at parent meetings or to faculty 
and support statf. We believe there is something for everyone within 
the GEC Departments; let us know what you think. 

NATIONAL FORUM 

A topic of current interest or con- 
troversy in the field will be featured 
each issue in the National Forum. 
Two or more discussants will pre- 
sent ditfering viewpoints in order 
to encourage thoughtful examina- 
tion and discourse among our read- 
ers. We are grateful to Joseph Renzulli for starting us otf with his 
“think piece” on standards and to Barbara Clark for her discerning 
response. 

The National Forum is coordinated by Associate Editor for 
National Atfairs, Shirley Ching. To submit suggestions for topics 
and possible discussants, please contact her at schingi30@aol.com. 

EDUCATIONAL TRENDS with Catherine Barkett 

Gifted education cannot exist in a vacuum but must 
operate as part of the larger world of general edu- 
cation. Catherine Barkett will select some aspect of 
general education each issue and examine its impact 
on the field of gifted education. Barkett is especially 
qualified for the task after working 22 years in var- 
ious roles for the California Department of Education. These include 
her duties as Coordinator of Gifted and Talented Education and 
Administrator of the Curriculum Frameworks and Instructional 
Resources Olfice. She is currently California Curriculum Consul- 
tant for McDougal Littell, part of Houghton Mifflin. 

WEB WATCH with Carolyn Kottmeyer 

As the Internet becomes a larger and more comprehensive source of 
information and an ever more popular place to exchange ideas, it 
seems imperative that we make web recommendations to our read- 
ers. Carolyn Kottmeyer is the webmistress of Hoagies’ Gifted Edu- 
cation Page (www.hoagiesgifted.org) and promises to provide GEC 
readers with links to the best of the Internet regarding parenting and 
educating gifted children. 

Kottmeyer serves on the Board of Directors of SENG (Support- 
ing Emotional Needs of the Gifted) and writes for the Hollingworth 
Center’s journal, Highly Gifted Children. 

TEACHER FEATURE with Carol Ann Tomlinson 

Teachers as well as parents have many questions 
concerning how they can best meet the needs of 
gifted students. Addressing these questions will be 
Carol Ann Tomlinson, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Leadership, Foundations, and Policy at the 
University of Virginia. Tomlinson spent many years 
teaching in public schools in North Carolina and Virginia and was 

er|c a - 






named the 1974 Virginia Teacher of the Year. 

Tomlinson is the current president-elect of the National Asso- 
ciation for Gifted Children and will assume the presidency in Sep- 
tember of 2001 . She is coordinating an NAGC project to produce 
a series of professional development modules to train teachers and 
counselors. Tomlinson’s most recent publication is The Differ- 
entiated Classroom: Responding to the Needs of All Learners , pub- 
lished by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development in 1999. 

ASK AN EXPERT 

This ongoing feature is designed to answer par- 
ent questions. The column is coordinated by 
Jennifer Beaver, Associate Editor for Parent 
Topics. She will select from the many ques- 
tions received by CAG from parents and seek 
experts to prepare practical answers. Beaver 
can be reached at JEBeaver@aol.com. 

We thank Arlene DeVries of the Des Moines Public Schools 
for serving as our first expert. DeVries is the Community Resource 
Consultant in Des Moines as well as a member of the Board of 
Directors of SENG (Supporting Emotional Needs of the Gifted). 
She facilitates parent discussion groups using the SENG model 
she and James Webb created. 

SOFTWARE REVIEW with Patricia Robertson 

Mainstream software is not always appropriate for 
use in gifted education classrooms. Patricia 
Robertson will introduce and examine software 
that engages students and teachers in high-end 
learning and assists them in organizing their 
ideas or final products. 

Robertson is an educator living in northern California and has 
experience as a classroom teacher, library media specialist, tech- 
nology coordinator, and administrator. Ms. Robertson has been 
involved with technology in education for almost 20 years. She 
has designed and taught many professional development seminars 
and has presented at numerous conferences. She is the co-author 
of two books on using the Internet in the classroom. 

TALKING ABOUT BOOKS with Jody Flckes 
Shapiro 

Jody Shapiro loves children’s literature and 
loves talking about books with both children and 
adults. However, you should expect more than 
just a laundry list of current or classical chil- 
dren’s literature in this department. Shapiro 
constantly seeks ways to engage children and their parents and 
teachers with the books she loves. In this first column she 
describes a method of establishing parent-child groups for the 
purpose of reading and discussing sets of books with common 
themes. 

Shapiro is a former school librarian, children’s literature 
consultant, and owner of Adventures for Kids children’s book- 
store in Ventura, California. She is currently on a two-year 
adventure in Australia, but will send us her column via e-mail. 
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UNDERREPRESENTED POPULATIONS with 
Joan Franklin Smutny 

As educators and parents of gifted children, we 
know that one of the field’s thorniest problems is 
identifying and serving children who come from 
backgrounds which may mask their giftedness or 
make appropriate service difficult to deliver This 
department will serve as a means of increasing awareness and pro- 
viding follow up resources. 

Joan Franklin Smutny, the coordinator of this department, will 
write some of the columns herself and will seek experts in particu- 
lar areas to write others. Smutny is director of the Center for Gifted 
at National-Louis University, Evanston, Illinois. She directs special 
summer programs in the Chicago area for gifted students including 
disadvantaged, minority, and bilingual children. Her most recent 
books are Stand Up for Your Gifted Child by Free Spirit Publishing 
and Under served Gifted Populations by Hampton Press. 

ILLUSTRATIONS with Jon Pearson and Ken Vinton 

Creativity is one of the hallmarks of gifted production and GEC has 
its own illustrators to make us sit up and take notice. They will 



tickle our funny bones as well as make unforgettable visual reminders 
of the written word. 

Jon Pearson is an internationally known speaker, 
learning skills consultant, and author. He has per- 
E| ^ M f orme d on stage and television and in schools for 

Bf ♦ M more than fifteen years and has worked with over a 

MF* rifl million students, teachers, parents, and administra- 
SI tors across *h e United States, Canada, and Asia. The 
— Mm u s. government selected him to tour schools 
throughout the Orient. He travels widely and works with all ages and 
sizes of audiences — kindergarten through university. 

hmhh Ken Vinton is trained in art education, printmaking, 
and lithography and has been teaching art for more 
^ an 25 years. He has illustrated three books, the most 
recent being You Know Your Child is Gifted When . . . 
3m** : published by Free Spirit Publishing. He has pre- 

yl | sented at gifted conferences throughout the United 
& States. He continues to create and sell his own art- 

work, and reports that, “I enjoy what I’m doing and bring that with 
me to every session.” 





to Three Week Residential Experiences 
With Eminent Mentors July/August 2001 

Targeted Sites Include: 



A Non-Profit Orginazation Serving our Nation’s Most Gifted Youth 
On the Web: www.educationaladvancement.org 
Email: mail@educationaladvancement.org, or (626) 403-8900 



Journalism - CNN Atlanta 
Science of Perception and Illusion 
Robotics 

Botanical Research 
California Earthquake Center 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory (JPL) 
Invention & Innovation 
Symphonic Music - Pasadena Pops 



“Since tile Initial Internship in Georgia , I was able to report for CNN at 
the Democratic National Convention. And my piece was aired on CNN 
Headline Nes @ 7PM! Can you believe it?” 

Courtney McCoigan, Journalism Apprentice Summer 2000 



Institute for Educational Advancement 



ERIC 
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SCIENCE 

CAMP WATONKA 

Boys 7 • 15 In the Poconos at Hawley, PA 

Offering Qualified instruction and laboratory work in astronomy, biology, chemistry, 
computer science, ecology, electronics, geology, ham radio, physics, photography, 
robotics and rocketry. The sciences are incorporated into a fun filled, camper selected 
program that also includes archery, arts and crafts, mini-bike riding, riflery, sailing, 
swimming, tennis, trips, windsurfing and woodworking, etc. 

Private Lake. American Camping Association accredited. 4 and 8 week sessions. 

www.watonka.com 

For catalog write: D. Wacker, PO Box 127 Hawley, PA 18428. 

Phone (570) 857-1401 

/ 




An Exciting Summer Opportunity for Your GATE Students 



June 24 through August 10, 2001 



One week Residential/Commuter 
Program for students entering 
grades 7-10. 

Our Middle School 
Program offers gifted 
students the opportunity! 
to not only enrich 
their education among 
peers of like abilities, 
but enables them to set 
their goals towards a 
future career in highly academic 
universities like UCI. 



College 



Academy 

Programs 



Residential/Commuter Program for 
students entering grades 11-12. 



The High School 
Program offers gifted 
high school juniors and 
seniors an opportunity 
to attend regular UCI 
University classes and 
receive official university 
credit. In addition, 
students attend non- 
credit college preparatory workshops. 



Call Diana Chan at (949) 824-5069 to request our UCI Pre-College Academy 
Programs brochures. Note: There will be a brief parent/student orientation on 
April 21, 2001 at 1:00-3:30 p.m. in the UCI Social Science Hall (100). 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 



MARCH 8-10, 2001 

Georgia Association for Gifted Children (GAGC) 

23rd Annual Conference 

“Gender and Gifted: Cultural Expectations” 

Georgia Center for Continuing Education, University of Georgia, 

Athens, Georgia 

Contact: Priscilla George 

E-mail: george@www.dalton.kl2.ga.us 

www.gagc.org 

MARCH 15-17, 2001 

The North Carolina Association for the Gifted and Talented and 
Parents for the Advancement of Gifted Education 

2001 NCAGT/PAGE Conference 
“Bringing Heart and Soul to Gifted Education” 

The Adam's Mark Hotel, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Contact: 910-326-8463 

E-mail: Guthrie3@coastalnet.com 

www.ncagt.org 

MARCH 30-31, 2001 

Becker College and The Association for the Education of Gifted 
Underachieving Students 

“Maximizing Potential: Reversing Underachievement” 

Becker College, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Contact: Dr. Gail N. Herman 
E-mail: gnherman@mail2.gcnet.net 
www.cowc.org/news/conf/maximize 

APRIL 27-28, 2001 

Pennsylvania Association for Gifted Education 

“Mission: Explore New Perspectives” 

Marriott City Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Contact: Dee Weaver 
E-mail: mweaver@nb.net 
www.penngifted.org 

APRIL 27-29, 2001 

Hollingworth Center for Highly Gifted Children 

14th Annual Hollingworth Center Conference 
Sheraton Colonial Hotel, Wakefield, Massachusetts 
E-mail: giftedconferenceplanners@yahoo.com 
www.hollingworth.org 

MAY 18-19, 2001 

The Wallace Family National Conference on Gifted Education In 
Rural Schools 

The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Contact: Jerilyn M. Fisher at 1-800-336-6463 or 319-335-6148 
E-mail: jerilyn-fisher@uiowa.edu 
www.uiowa.edu/~belinctr/special-events/rural 
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JUNE 25-JULY 1, 2001 

15th Annual Conference on the Autonomous Learner Model for the 
Gifted & Talented 

“Creating the Optimum Learning Environment” 

Estes Park, Colorado 

Contact 800-345-2577 or ALPSpublishing@aol.com 

JULY 9-20, 2001 

23rd Annual Confratute 
University of Connecticut at Storrs 
Contact JoAnn Easton at 860-486-4826 
www.gifted.uconn.edu 

JULY 13-15, 2001 

SENG (Supporting Emotional Needs of the Gifted) 

“Diverse Social and Emotional Needs of the Gifted: Remove the 
Barriers and Release the Power” 

Hilton Irvine/Orange County Airport, Irvine, California 

Contact: 602-399-9090 

www.SENgifted.org 

JULY 31-AUGUST 4, 2001 

World Council for Gifted and Talented Children 

14th Biennial World Conference 

“The World of Information: Opportunities and Challenges for the 
Gifted and Talented” 

Barcelona, Spain 
Contact: 818-368-7501 
E-mail: worldgt@earthlink.net 
www.worldgifted.org 

SEPTEMBER 21-23, 2001 

Annemarie Roeper Symposium 2001 

The Fourth Annual Symposium on the Intricate World of the Gifted 
individual 

“Toward Wholeness: Mind, Heart, Body, & Spirit” 

O’Hare Marriott, Chicago, Illinois 

Contact: Ray Swassing, swasing.l@osu.edu or Betty 

Meckstroth, BetMeck@aol.com 

www.xsnrg.com/roeper/index2.html 

NOVEMBER 7-11, 2001 

National Association for Gifted Children (NAGC) 

48th Annual Convention 

Cincinnati Convention Center, Hyatt and Regal Hotels, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
www.nagc.org 



If your organization has a state or national event planned , please 
contact Shirley Ching at schlngl30@aol.com to list your information. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 



I s the field of gifted education ready for 
a new national journal? We believe the 
answer is yes, and invite you to join us 
in our mission to serve gifted children. 
Our goal is to provide practical information 
and resources that can be used by educators 
and parents in their daily work with gifted 
children. 

We appreciate the outstanding professional and research jour- 
nals in the field of gifted education and feel especially indebted to 
those doing the original research necessary to legitimatize and 
move the field forward. However, after many years teaching gifted 
students and working with other educators and parents, we recog- 
nize a need for dissemination of the research information and 
resultant best practices in a form directly usable by practitioners in 
the field — parents and educators who live and work with gifted chil- 
dren on a daily basis. 

Some of you are long-time members of California Association 
for the Gifted or subscribers to the Communicator and we are 
pledged to retain the best of that journal, but also to expand it and 
make the Gifted Education Communicator even more useful to read- 
ers. Some of you are reading our journal for the very first time as 
a result of our efforts to go beyond the boundaries of California and 
offer the journal to a national audience. To you we say welcome, 
and we hope you will like what you see. 

It is our practice to focus each issue on a particular topic or theme 
related to gifted education and to seek experts to prepare articles. 
In order to provide a broad thematic range each year, we focus one 
issue on a content or subject area, another on a component of pro- 
gram design, one on a specific subpopulation of gifted children, and 
finally a wild card or editor’s choice. Recent themes have included: 
mathematics and science in gifted classrooms (Vol. 31, No. 1); 
identification of gifted children (Vol. 31, No. 2); encouraging pas- 
sion, leadership, and ethics in gifted children (Vol. 31, No. 3); and 
highly and profoundly gifted children (Vol. 31, No. 4). 

In this issue our theme is somewhat broader than usual with 
three feature authors and topics: Karen Rogers of the University of 
St. Thomas shares the latest results of her continuing research on the 
effectiveness of grouping gifted children in school; she dispels long- 
held myths and presents convincing evidence regarding the reality 
of grouping practices. Another issue of ongoing interest is the impact 
of standardized testing on gifted children and gifted education. Car- 
olyn Callahan of the University of Virginia presents both positive and 
negative factors for us to consider. Sandra Kaplan of the University 
of Southern California shares a provocative piece on the relationship 
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of gifted education to general education. She identifies times when 
it behooves gifted educators to work in tandem with those in general 
education toward shared goals. And she suggests times when gifted 
education needs to keep its distance from general education in order 
to best provide for the needs of gifted children. 

We include two additional feature articles: Jim Delisle of Kent 
State University has prepared an article addressed to parents of pro- 
foundly gifted children who often feel inadequate in parenting 
their precocious children. In fact, many other parents may see 
themselves in this picture and gain useful insights as well. Mary 
Pfeifer of the Minnesota Gifted and Talented Development Cen- 
ter piques our interest with an experiment dealing with ADT 
(assigned downtime) and the waste of time it caused one of her gifted 
students. 

A totally new feature of the journal is the creation of departments. 
These are short columns which you can easily photocopy and dis- 
tribute at parent meetings or to educators and support staff. Most 
of these will be ongoing features written by individuals with exper- 
tise on the topic; we are grateful to the department authors for their 
willingness to give freely of their time and ideas. Other departments 
will be coordinated by our editors who will seek experts on a vari- 
ety of subjects. Of particular note is a department we are calling 
the National Forum. Each issue we will select a topic of current inter- 
est or controversy in the field and invite national figures to express 
different viewpoints. We thank Joseph Renzulli and Barbara Clark 
for starting us off with the topic of standards as related to gifted edu- 
cation. 

Another new feature of Gifted Education Communicator is the 
appearance of advertisements; sponsors help us keep costs down 
and enable us to disseminate important information to a wide 
audience. We believe that the services and products they provide 
will be useful to you as well. 

We are proud of our newly established National Advisory Board 
(see inside front cover). We have already received important infor- 
mation and worthy recommendations from them and consider then- 
support a valuable asset. 

Starting a new venture is always a bit intimidating, but exciting 
as well. The planning and organizing of the past two years must now 
face the test — the test of whether or not this journal can provide use- 
ful tools for you, the busy practitioner, as you work to provide the 
best educational opportunities possible for gifted children. We 
look forward to your feedback and suggestions which will help us 
mold this publication into one that consistently provides stimulat- 
ing and useful material. ■ 

—MARGARET GOSFIELD, Editor 
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Standards and Standards Plus 

A Good Idea or a New Cage? 



BY JOSEPH S. RENZULLI 



Some advocates 
for gifted educa- 
tion have jumped 
on the standards bandwagon without a great 
deal of thought about the very predictable 
practical implications of this current national 
fad. One need only reflect back to the behav- 
ioral objectives movement or the perfor- 
mance contracting fad to realize that these 
kinds of imposed regulations on learning 
have not improved schools and seldom last 
longer than the gurus and politicians who 
think they can legislate results. 

If standards are good for all students, it 
is argued, then it is obvious that we should 
have “standards plus” for the gifted! At first 
glance, this assertion seems to make sense — 
who could be against high standards for 
our nation and super standards for the gifted? 
Whenever I think about the standards issue, 
I like to point to a metal sculpture on my 
desk that shows a man in a cage clutching 
the bars, while behind his back the door to 
the cage is wide open. The sculpture is sym- 
bolic of Eric Fromm’s classic book, Escape 
From Freedom (1941), in which the author 
maintains that many people, given the oppor- 
tunity, will turn their backs on freedom. 

Many advocates of gifted education 
believe that freedom from an inadequate 
regular curriculum is precisely why we need 
special programs for exceptional students. 
Standards and standards plus may sound 
good, but they are clearly a throwback to 
the lack of freedom that characterizes so 
much of regular education. We should not 
forget that the standards movement came 
into being because large numbers of low- 
achieving students are not measuring up on 
basic competencies. Do we want to use the 
same rationale as the basis for developing 
programs that are supposed to be qualitatively 
different? 

Many gifted program models are char- 
acterized by the kinds of academic freedom 
that allow for original investigative activities 
and variations in expressiveness that are 
designed to meet the diverse and unique 
needs of gifted students. The very fact that 
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gifted programs have not had the kinds of 
rigid, predetermined curriculum that char- 
acterizes regular education has allowed us to 
help bright young people investigate complex 
problems and venture into advanced levels of 
creative productivity. The academic and artis- 
tic strengths, and the interests and learning 
styles of targeted students, should be the 
major rationale for special program oppor- 
tunities rather than yet another long list of 
pre-selected standards that will immediately 
depersonalize what has been the uniqueness 
of what we call qualitative differentiation. 
Hard on the heels of prescribed standards will 
come prescribed curriculum that teaches to 
the standards, and we will judge our effec- 
tiveness with nicely correlated standardized 
tests. We will, in effect, recreate the very 
educational model we have been trying to 
escape. By so doing, we will turn control of 
our programs over to bureaucrats and com- 
mittees far removed from the unique inter- 
action that should take place between and 
among students and teachers who want to 
wrestle with an interest-based problem that 
does not have a canned solution. We will 
have standardized gifted education! 

Let me put this another way: How would 
you feel if I accused you of trying to “stan- 
dardize” gifted students? Shouldn’t pro- 
grams for gifted students liberate the mind 
and the spirit of young people rather than try- 
ing to make learning conform to some pre- 
determined standard? Although not jumping 
on the standards bandwagon is counterin- 
tuitive to what many may view as common 
sense, we should remember that the people 
who history has deemed to be gifted con- 
tributors to the arts and sciences and other 
walks of human life have always been per- 
sons who have defied standard ways of doing 
things. 

How then should standards fit into edu- 
cation in general and gifted education in 
particular? I believe that long lists of stan- 
dards and the current mania about high- 
stakes testing have, in effect, become the 
curriculum rather than the things that should 
be the bookends that surround rich inter- 



vening experiences. The misuse of standards 
and tests is based on the mistaken belief that 
we can legislate results by creating list after 
list of standards and using high-stakes tests 
as gun-to-the-head enforcers of these stan- 
dards. Lists of content standards, if applied 
to gifted education, will turn it into a fancy 
version of the one-size-fits-all curriculum 
that gifted education advocates have so des- 
perately tried to escape. Even process stan- 
dards, if overly specified and taught in a 
mechanical fashion, can create a predeter- 
minism about learning that makes both con- 
tent and process acquisition the ends of 
learning rather than means that should be 
applied to attacking interesting real-world 
problems. 

In the final analysis, the only thing that we 
can legislate is equality of opportunity. All 
kinds of excellence — intellectual, moral, sci- 
entific, technological, artistic, academic, and 
commercial — will flourish when we make 
heroic efforts to create greater access to a 
broad range of superlative opportunities that 
should be made available to young people 
with high potentials. When opportunity is 
given its due, results will become a function 
of the ways in which individuals make use of 
the resources and encouragement that special 
programs should provide. 

These thoughts are based on a conversation 
about the standards issue in gifted education 
with Don Trejfinger . 

Reference 

Fromm, E. (1941). Escape from freedom. 

New York: Rinehart. ■ 
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Standards: On Misconceiving 
a Positive Concept 



BY BARBARA CLARK 



A positive concept 
with exciting poten- 
tial for making learning more powerful and 
teaching more effective has been miscon- 
ceived, misconstrued, and widely misinter- 
preted. 

Before the “new assessment,” when only 
the Webster definition of standards was used, 
there was a void. Students did not know 
what concepts or skills they were expected 
to learn, only the pages that were assigned. 
They had a schedule of when subjects would 
be presented, but not why nor what they 
would be expected to accomplish. They knew 
there would be assignments, like papers, 
problems, questions at the end of the chap- 
ter, and tests, but it was unlikely that these 
assignments would require that they under- 
stood ideas or performed with skill. Seldom 
was understanding and actual performance 
evaluated. 

Then an idea was put forward. What if 
teachers would write down what students 
should know and be able to do and share it 
with their students? What if teachers would 
develop a lot of possible ways students could 
learn those things and show that they had 
learned them? And what if teachers then 
gave their students some choice in how the 
students learned what they should know and 
be able to do and in how they showed that? 
What if once this was done, teachers wrote 
down what they really used as their own cri- 
teria for evaluating what students had done 
when: (a) it was very well done, (b) it was 
good, (c) it was just OK, (d) it was just not 
adequate, or (e) they didn’t get it at all? 

The idea was to have written clarification 
of what students should know and be able to 
do at the end of any course of study, as well 
as stated ways that would be acceptable to the 
teacher for them to learn this knowledge and 
these skills and to show the teacher that they 
had indeed learned them. The student would 
be given this information along with clari- 
fication of what was required of the student 
to succeed. The term used for the knowl- 
edge that students should learn and skills 



they should have was “content standards.” 
The term used for ways students could learn 
and show they had learned was “perfor- 
mance standards.” And the written clarifi- 
cation of the teacher’s expectations of how 
well the students performed was called a 
“rubric.” Here is where the problem began. 

Unfortunately, the term “standards” was 
already being used in education. The way 
most school people, from administrators to 
classroom teachers and district evaluators 
to teacher educators, use this term can be 
summed up in the phrase “setting the stan- 
dards” or “meeting the standards.” This use 
of standards is logical, as it matches the 
time-honored definition found in Webster, 
“Something set up and established by author- 
ity as a rule for the measure of quantity, 
weight, extent, value, or quality”; synony- 
mous with “criterion,” and “ yardstick.” 

By using the word “standards” previously 
used for a very different idea, the new con- 
cept of standards to clarify content and per- 
formance was lost. What is being practiced 
in most of today’s classrooms is clearly Web- 
ster’s concept of standards. 

This conceptualization supports the prac- 
tice of establishing criteria for performance 
that may be achieved and assigning levels, 
labels, or grades to identify such achieve- 
ment. By this definition, a standard becomes 
part of a determination of quality and quan- 
tity necessary to achieve identified levels or 
norms. The standard is to be attained. The 
child, the teacher, and the school can all be 
rated on the standard they reach. The success 
of the teacher can be judged by such a rating. 
This comparison can be made child to child, 
teacher to teacher, school to school. The 
numbers can be published and used to direct 
the money allotted to each district, distributed 
to each school, and paid to each teacher. 
Curriculum can be designed that will increase 
the numbers, strategies and materials can be 
adopted to facilitate such increases, and stan- 
dards can truly create standardization. Every 
child can learn and the likelihood that all 
children will learn the same things in much 



the same way will be improved, guaranteed, 
required. Education can now be termed, 
“standards driven.” 

But was that the concept of standards 
that Lewis (1995), Linn, (1 994), Wiggins & 
McTighe (1998), and others writing so enthu- 
siastically about the standards movement 
today intended when they first introduced the 
idea of standards clarifying what students 
should know and be able to do? No, and 
therein lies the problem and the confusion. 

From the research on implementing the 
new idea of standards it was discovered that 
students learned significantly better, their 
skills and knowledge base increased, and 
their grades improved (American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1995; 
National Center on Education and the Econ- 
omy, 1997;Newmann, 1997). Students began 
to understand what they were being taught. 
They began to feel like partners in the learn- 
ing process and their motivation to learn 
improved. Many of them actually began to 
enjoy learning. Instead of “doing” assign- 
ments they worked on projects and per- 
formed a variety of tasks of their choosing. 
Even tests were different because they mea- 
sured what the students had been doing. The 
classroom became a center for a variety of 
ways of learning and for a variety of learners. 

For the gifted learner these ideas are of 
even more consequence. For a very long 
time, learning opportunities for gifted chil- 
dren have been limited except for the few, too 
few. Research continues to reflect the lack of 
opportunity for continuous growth and 
progress available to gifted learners in the reg- 
ular classroom (Westberg, Archambault, 
Dobyns, & Salvin, 1993). There is no one 
person or persons on whom the blame can be 
placed. It is a complex pattern of lack of 
knowledge base in giftedness, lack of money, 
lack of time, lack of energy, lack of desire, 
lack of belief. But, with the ideas of the new 
assessment came the possibility that atypical 
children could be better served. Using cur- 
riculum designed for understanding could 
provide for the more advanced learning needs 
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of gifted students. Allowing students to 
choose among performance standards to find 
ways to learn that would be more closely 
suited to their diverse and complex needs 
could make it easier to meet those needs. 
Revealing the expectations involved in eval- 
uation could help both the teacher and the 
gifted student realize the levels of achieve- 
ment to which such students were capable 
and make the limitations of lower expecta- 
tions obvious. These were the promises. 

In actual practice, the emphasis on stan- 
dards has led to more use of the logical inter- 
pretation of standards and has resulted in 
even more limitations, more sameness in the 
curriculum and instruction, and more stan- 
dardization. The very things that the exciting 
new ideas were intended to change have now 
been supported. Gifted learners aren’t the 
only students to be disadvantaged by this 
malpractice, but they have been damaged 
the most. 

Those who began this latest standards 
movement must now lead us out of the 
morass. They must insist that all of education 
understand their intent, their very good ideas. 
They must not assume that all is well and 



everyone is using “standards,” the concept 
they found beneficial, as they have sug- 
gested. What is happening in the classrooms, 
in the schools, and in the administrators’ 
offices is far from the promise of what this 
positive concept held. What is happening is 
that the exciting potential for making learn- 
ing more powerful and teaching more 
effective has been misconceived and mis- 
construed. As educators, especially those in 
gifted education, now rail against the limi- 
tations of standards, the new concept of stan- 
dards and all it could have been has truly 
become an opportunity missed. 
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Understanding By Design 



One of the primary works related to the current standards 
movement is that of Grant Wiggins and Jay McTighe, Under- 
standing By Design (1998). In order to Illustrate the importance 
of standards in curriculum design, the authors present their 
Backward Design Process. 



Identify 

desired 

results. 



Determine 

acceptable 

evidence. 



Plan learning 
experience 
and instruction. 



Figure 1.1. Stages in the Backward Design Process (p. 9) 



Why do we describe the most effective curricular designs as 
“backward”? We do so because many teachers begin with 
textbooks, favored lessons, and time-honored activities rather 
than deriving those tools from targeted goals or standards. We 
are advocating the reverse: One starts with the end — the 



desired results (goals or standards) — and then derives the cur- 
riculum from the evidence of learning (performances) called for 
by the standard and the teaching needed to equip students to 
perform. 

...the approach to curricular design we are advocating is logi- 
cally forward and commonsensical but backward in terms of con- 
ventional habits, whereby teachers typically think In terms of a 
series of activities or how best to cover a topic. 

This backward approach to curricular design also departs from 
another common practice: thinking about assessment as some- 
thing we do at the end, once teaching is completed. Rather than 
creating assessments near the conclusion of a unit of study (or 
relying on the tests provided by textbook publishers, which may 
not completely or appropriately assess our standards), backward 
design calls for us to operationalize our goals or standards in 
terms of assessment evidence as we begin to plan a unit or 
course. It reminds us to begin with the question, What would we 
accept as evidence that students have attained the desired under- 
standings and proficiencies — before proceeding to plan teach- 
ing experiences? 

Wiggins, G. and McTighe, J. (1998). Understanding by Design. Alexan- 
dria, VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 




The Impact of 
Content Standards on 
Gifted and 
Talented Education 



BY CATHERINE BARKETT 

This is the first in a series of articles that examine the impact of national educational 
trends on gifted and talented students. This article addresses content standards; the next arti- 
cle will look at the impact of national testing systems. 



A good gardener knows that the way 
to get all the chrysanthemums in a 
field to bloom at the same time is to 
cut off their heads just when they 
start to bloom. That forces all the plants onto 
the same time schedule and they all bud and 
bloom at the same time. 

The analogy to public education’s treat- 
ment of gifted and talented students is star- 
tling. We would hope that educators would 
encourage all students to bloom as early and 
as often as they can; but in fact advanced stu- 
dents are often treated like precocious early- 
budding chrysanthemums — they are told to 
stop thinking, slow down, and to wait for the 
other students to catch up. In short, their 
heads are cut off. 

The movement toward the estab- 
lishment of content standards offers 
educators two possibilities: to encour- 
age gifted and talented students to 
master standards on their own 
advanced time table, and to move on to 
more difficult standards, or to hold 
gifted and talented students back until all 
students are ready to master a set of standards 
and then move on together. I hope that the 
standards movement will be the impetus for 
institutionalizing encouragement for all stu- 
dents to learn at their own optimal paces, but 
I fear that it has the potential to do just the 
opposite. 

The standards movement has taken the 
nation by storm. Within the last 20 years 
various professional organizations such as the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics (NCTM) and the International Reading 
Association (IRA) offered their constituents 
content standards developed by educators 
throughout the states. These content stan- 
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dards were an attempt to describe what stu- 
dents should know and be able to do at each 
grade level in content areas such as mathe- 
matics and language arts. Most of those stan- 
dards have been revised and improved in the 
last ten years. Many people feel that these 
early attempts at standards lacked the clarity 
and specificity of standards now used by 
many of the individual states, but credit goes 
to these organizations for fueling a debate on 
a national level about what constitutes good 
content standards. In the last 20 years, vir- 
tually all states (with the exception of Iowa 
and Idaho) have established content stan- 
dards that describe what students should be 
able to do in at least one content area. Most 



"In the last 20 years, virtually all states 
(with the exception of Iowa and Idaho) 
have established content standards... in 
at least one content area.” 



have established standards in mathematics 
and language arts, many have standards in the 
four core areas, and some have established 
standards in other content areas such as 
visual and performing arts, health, geogra- 
phy, economics, and physical education. 

California, Florida, Texas, and other states 
have insisted within the last few years that 
publishers use their content standards as the 
basis of instructional materials development. 
As a result, content standards are now visi- 
ble in many textbooks, and the larger pub- 
lishers are offering periodic standards-based 
assessments as a part of their instructional 
package. Some districts are now using stan- 
dards-based report cards, and statewide 



assessments may offer standards-based infor- 
mation to parents and educators. And in 
some districts, part of the annual evaluation 
of teachers includes an assessment by the 
principal of how well teachers teach to the 
standards. 

The quality of content standards varies 
tremendously from state to state. Many states 
are in the process of evaluating and improv- 
ing their standards. Although there are dif- 
ferent ways of evaluating standards, several 
criteria seem obvious and noncontroversial. 
First, the standards must clearly state what the 
students should know or be able to do. If a 
standard is not written clearly, it is impossi- 
ble to determine whether or not it has been 
met. For example, one Florida standard 
begins, “The students understand the power 
of language” (Florida, Language Arts, Grades 
6-8, D2). If Florida had stopped there, we 
would not really understand what behavior to 
look for in students to gauge whether or not 
they had met that standard. Wisely, Florida 
went on to add a clear goal for the grade span, 
“The student distinguishes between emo- 
tional and logical argument” (Florida, Lan- 
guage Arts, D 2.3.3). 

Second, the standard should be measur- 
able. While we might all agree that enjoyment 
in reading is a laudable goal for students, it 
is very difficult to measure a student’s “enjoy- 
ment level” and unfair to rank students or 
evaluate programs on this basis. Fur- 
thermore, we want students to do more 
than just read for pleasure. Part of 
being a good reader is reading what 
you need to read (such as bus sched- 
ules or job applications) in order to 
achieve a goal, even though many 
people do not find that kind of read- 
ing “enjoyable.” 

Third, the standards should identify skills 
and understandings that are worth achieving. 
Consider this example, taken from Califor- 
nia’s English Language Development Stan- 
dards: “Begin to be understood when 
speaking, but may have some inconsistent use 
of standard English grammatical forms and 
sounds (e.g., plurals, simple past tense, pro- 
nouns [he/she]). (ELD Standards, Early Inter- 
mediate Level, Grades K-3) 

This standard is not written as something to 
aspire to. We don’t want students to aim for 
inconsistent use of proper English. Instead, this 
is a benchmark or stepping stone describing a 
stage through which a student may pass as he 
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or she works toward attainment of a standard. 

Fourth, the standards should be attainable, and yet provide chal- 
lenges at the same time. If a standard is unattainable, students will 
become discouraged and cease trying; if it is too easy neither students 
nor educators will take it seriously. 

Several national organizations offer educators their services in com- 
paring state standards to the best in the nation and the world and eval- 
uating the alignment between their content standards and their 
statewide testing programs. ACHIEVE, a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
organization run by a board of directors that includes Louis V Ger- 
stner, Jr., Chairman and CEO of IBM Corporation, Philip M. Con- 
dit, Chairman and CEO of the Boeing Company, Tommy G. 
Thompson, Governor of the State of Wisconsin, James B. Hunt, Jr., 
Governor of the State of North Carolina, provides such a service. As 
states continue to compare their content standards with one another, 
and to borrow from and adapt the best, we may see the beginning of 
a national convergence of opinion on what students should know and 
be able to do. 

The standards movement could have a huge impact on gifted and 
talented pupils determined primarily by four factors: 

1 ) How a state determines sufficient mastery of the standards (gen- 
erally, how they establish the cut scores or proficiency levels in 
their testing program). If the cut score is too low, the standards 
will become a minimum threshold, easily reached by many stu- 
dents and offering few a challenge. If the cut scores are too 
high, all but the gifted and talented students may become dis- 
couraged. One compromise is to measure achievement in terms 
of levels (below basic, basic, and exemplary, for example). 

2) Whether the pressure to ensure that all students have the oppor- 
tunity to learn the standards shifts the focus exclusively on low 
achievers, under the misguided theory that “gifted students can 
teach themselves.” 

3) Whether a state has a statewide testing program that is closely 
aligned with its content standards and looks at the progress of 
sub-groups as well as the total population. Alignment, and the 
ability to separate scores for groups of students, should help place 
the focus equally on all students. 

4) Whether the state offers financial incentives for students (or 
educators of students) who show mastery of the standards by 
exemplary performance on the statewide achievement tests. 
Financial incentives may increase the focus on gifted and talented 
pupils. 

Through the involvement of parents and educators in the standards- 
reform movement we can ensure that standards are worth striving for. 
Readers who would like more information about content standards 
and programs that compare the achievement of students across states 
are encouraged to visit the following websites in addition to the web- 
site of their own state education agency: 

Achieve www.achieve.org 

Fordham Foundation www.edexcellence.net 

National Assessment of Education Progress, NAEP 

www.nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/site/home/asp 

Third International Study of Math and Science, TIMSS 

www.timss.org 

United States Department of Education, USDE 
www.ed.gov ■ 



CATHERINE BARKETT is currently California Curriculum Consultant for 
McDougal Uttell, part of Houghton Mifflin. 
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PARENTS ASK THE EXPERT 



“How can I help my children deal with difficult social situations?” 



This column will feature experts in the field 
of gifted education , answering questions 
from parents in the field. Our first expert is 
Arlene Devries from the Des Moines Public 
Schools in Des Moines , Iowa. 

I t is baffling to 
adults that highly 
capable children 
with much intel- 
lectual prowess and 
intuitive insight 
often appear to lack 
“common sense” 
social skills. Our 
immediate reaction 

ARLENE R. DEVRIES 1S to respond with a 
killer statement such 
as, “For someone so smart, you sure can act 
dumb .” Upon further reflection, we begin to 
understand that the child may be lost in his 
own thoughts, which are usually of more 
interest to him than the events surrounding 
him, or may not see the value of conventional 
responses that appear trite to him. 

Just what are social skills and what do we 
expect from these students? Linda Silverman 
suggests socialization is “the ability to adapt 
to the needs of the group,” while social devel- 
opment is “not the pressure to adapt but a 
deep comfortable level of self-acceptance 
that leads to true friendships.” The pressure 
to adapt to socially accepted standards may 
be in conflict with the expression of their abil- 
ities and their current value system. The far- 
ther they are from the mean, the more they 
may have to give up to mold to society’s 
expectations. 

Students are more likely to respond with 
appropriate social skills if they are with oth- 
ers of similar interest and ability. If the con- 
versation is not interesting or stimulating to 
them, they disengage and do not feel com- 
pelled to respond in a socially acceptable 
manner. Adults should be aware of children’s 
interests and talents. They should put them 
in places where they are likely to find others 
with whom they feel comfortable. Often 
summer schools for gifted students or pre- 
collegiate programs such as music, art, 
drama, computer, or sports camps provide 
opportunities for these students to interact 
with others like them. Positive social expe- 

O 





riences with just one person can become the 
catalyst to elicit appropriate responses in 
other social settings. 

Does your child prefer to spend time 
alone? Unlike the general population with a 
majority of extroverts, the more gifted the 
child, the higher incidence of introversion. 
Introverts get energy from within, need time 
alone, and often feel drained by intense inter- 
actions with others. On the other hand, extro- 
verts are energized by being with others and 
tend to have more friends than do introverts. 
Adults need to be sensitive to the child’s 
preferred style. Being alone gives one time 
to read, think, reflect, and create. Often we 
expect our children to be surrounded by 
friends when they would rather spend time 
alone. 

The dilemma for educators and parents is 
determining if the child is spending time 
alone because he really prefers it, or if the 
child is withdrawing because poor social 
skills and low self-confidence lead to fear of 
rejection. Social skills may need to be mod- 
eled and taught. 

Does your child observe you relating in 
a positive way to peers? Discussions about 
friendship are appropriate at any age. Explor- 
ing even a few basic questions can be bene- 
ficial: What traits make a good friend? Can 
you think of a time when you displayed those 
qualities? What do friends do? 

Information to include as you discuss 
how to develop friendships: 

• Listen to each other; talk together; help 
each other; encourage each other; try to 
see each other’s point of view; use kind 
words; share feelings; treat each other 
with respect; know that sometimes it’s 
okay to disagree. 

• Let others know you are interested and 
care about them and their activities. 

• Be the first to say “hi!” Don’t always 
wait for someone to speak to you. 

• Be accepting of classmates who think 
and act differently than you. Temper your 
expectations, as not everyone will mea- 
sure up to your standards. 

• Be sensitive to the difference between 
sharing some things you do well and 
“bragging” about how good you are. 

• Learn how to share honest opinions with 
tact so others’ feelings are not hurt. 




Social behaviors tend to be one of three 
styles: aggressive, passive, assertive. The 
aggressive person dominates others. The atti- 
tude is, “I count; you don’t count.” Passive 
individuals are reluctant to express their own 
needs and are quite willing to appease oth- 
ers. They act as if, “I don’t count; only you 
count.” Assertiveness is the more desirable 
behavior. Students with this style stand up for 
their own rights, but also respect the feelings 
of others. Their basic message is, “I count, 
but you count also.” 

Adults may need to spend time with gifted 
children to help them identify their usual 
style, perhaps even role play appropriate 
behavior. For example, if a friend comes to 
play, the child can practice going to the door 
and welcoming them with, “Come in. I’m 
glad you’re here.” Children need to learn 
appropriate ways in which to negotiate var- 
ious activities: “What would you like to play? 
We can build a city with the Lego’s or we can 
play a board game?” “Would you like apple 
juice or milk with your snack?” To practice 
for the time when friends leave, role play 
going to the door with them: “Thank you for 
coming. I had a good time. Please come 
back again.” 

Older children may need to practice step- 
ping forward to greet a person with a firm 
handshake and direct eye contact. During 
other activities simple reminders might be 
necessary: “Look at the person who is speak- 
ing,” or “It is impolite to read a book during 
a group discussion.” 

Avoid nagging or putting pressure on 
your children to be more social. Acknowl- 
edge that social skills may be difficult for 
them. Label their behavior as independence, 
which you admire. Affirm the positive expe- 
riences you observe and discuss with them 
what they did, how it felt, and what they 
could do next time in a similar situation. 
Children who feel loved and accepted can 
relax and face social situations in a manner 
that is comfortable for them. ■ 

ARLENE DEVRIES Is a parent advocate and the 
Community Resource Consultant for the Des 
Moines Public Schools. She is a member of the 
Board of Directors for the National Association for 
Gifted Children and SENG (Supporting Emotional 
Needs of Gifted). 
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Profoundly 
Gifted Guilt 



By JAMES R. DELISLE 

I ’ve been involved with the care and nur- 
turing of gifted children for almost 25 
years — longer than I’ve been a dad, longer 
than I’ve been a husband, and almost as 
long as I’ve been literate! So, of course, I 
thought I’d seen and heard it all in this field 
of study that has become my life’s passion. 
I wouldn’t call myself jaded, but I was, 
perhaps, a bit too smug about the 
completeness of my knowledge of 
gifted children. 

During the past year, however, I 
have had the privilege of getting to 
know a large number of pro- 
foundly gifted children and adoles- 
cents. These powerfully bright and 
intense young people presented real- 
ities that I had not experienced pre- 
viously: a seven-year-old girl taking 
college courses; a 14-year-old boy 
whose need to help others caused 
him to raise thousands of dollars for cancer 
research; two 10-year-olds whose knowl- 
edge of physics far surpassed any college stu- 
dent I know; and an 1 1 -year-old whose high 
school graduation prank (with several other 
seniors) involved releasing three pigs into his 
suburban high school, each of the three pigs 
adorned with a number: 1,2, and 4. “I think 
they’re still searching for Pig 
#3!” Ken giggled. 

Perhaps the most touch- 
ing story came from the 
mother of a five-year-old 
who spoke to me at one of 
my seminars in Texas. She 
wasn’t sure whether Jef- 
frey was “truly gifted” 
in the test-taking, IQ 
sense, but she was 
definite about one 
thing: his emotional sen- 
sitivity to everyone and 
everything around him. 
To illustrate, Mom 
spoke of Jeffrey ’s reac- 
tion to getting a pet 
kitten. About three 
days after receiv- 




Parents of profoundly gifted kids want to go to Dr. Spock’s office 
and ask him how to raise kids who don’t fit the typical patterns he 
discusses in his books. 




ing this living plaything, Jeffrey was holding 
the kitten as it slept, rocking it back and 
forth, tears streaming down his face. When 
Jeffrey’s concerned mother asked what was 
wrong, her young son calmed himself enough 
to tell her this: “This is the most beautiful 
creature that has ever existed.” Jeffrey’s 
mother’s question to me? “Will he ever not 
be this sensitive?” The answer was obvious. 

This Texas mom, and other parents of 
profoundly gifted children I have had the 
good fortune to meet, share the concerns of 
all parents: “Will my child be happy and 
successful?” and “How can I help my child 
to become a good person?” But there are 
also some unique concerns to being the 
parent of a child who may, indeed, be the 
family’s smartest member. I have noticed 
what I have come to call PGG or “Pro- 
foundly Gifted Guilt,” which is the feeling 
that, in some important ways, parents of 
extremely gifted children feel unable to 
adequately raise the child they have been 
given. These genuine feelings of inade- 
quacy are simultaneously well meaning and 
ill-placed, for when we downplay our com- 
petencies as parents, we do a disservice to 
both our children and ourselves, as we 
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underestimate the effects of our own impor- 
tance on the lives of our children. 

What are some of the statements that I’ve 
heard from parents of profoundly gifted chil- 
dren? Here are some samples. 

Tm not smart enough to help my child.” 

From a very young age, profoundly gifted 
children have both knowledge and insights 
that can realistically be described as uncanny. 
With very little direct instruction, and often 
limited exposure to the wider world around 
them, profoundly gifted children just seem to 
know a fact, a theory, a concept, a truth. To 
many of their parents, this is scary, for they 
are unable to point to the genesis of this wis- 
dom in their children. How, then, can these 
parents take credit for what their children 
know or how they learned it? When this sit- 
uation repeats itself often enough — as it will 
with profoundly gifted children — some of 
their parents begin to feel a loss of ownership 
in their parenting. This is only one small step 
away from feeling inadequate as a parent. 

At some point, almost all parents realize 
that their children know more than they do 
about particular topics. Generally, though, this 
occurs when the children become teenagers, 
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when it is safe for parents to admit that they 
don’t remember enough algebra to help with 
their 10th grader’s math assignment. But 
when this situation presents itself time and 
again when the child is six or eight years old, 
a different parental attitude prevails, gener- 
ating the onset of inadequacy that is woven 
into the statement, “I am not smart enough 
to help my child.” 

The truth is, parents are not necessarily 
seen by even the most brilliant of children as 
the font of all knowledge, the annotated bib- 
liographer of all that is true and wise. Instead, 
kids, even profoundly gifted ones, see mom 
and dad as the people who give them baths, 
prepare their meals, pick them up at soccer, 
and embarrass them in front of company. 
Sure, it is a bonus to be 
seen as an adult who knows 
a little something about this 
and that, but the Academic 
Decathlon is seldom run in 
the family room or the 
kitchen. Wise parents know 
that it is OK to say “I don’t 
know” in answer to even a 
young child’s question. 

Whether parents then 
choose to learn the answer 
together with their child is 
up to them, but the reality is that effective 
parenting has less to do with book smarts and 
more to do with hugs. And these hugs are 
things that every parent can dole out to their 
children with wild abandon! 

Tm sure if I do the wrong thing I’ll just 
ruin this child!” 

Maybe the suggestion has been made that a 
profoundly gifted child be accelerated sev- 
eral grades in school. Or maybe the hint has 
been given that the child’s high intellect com- 
plicates social issues enough that counseling 
should begin. Or perhaps grandma has 
warned that if you don’t get him out of that 
computer class and into a sandbox that boy 
will have troubles for the rest of his life. 
Whom do you believe? How do you decide? 
Where do you turn? 

Parents of profoundly gifted children 
often feel isolated in seeking solutions to 
these and other life dilemmas. Even parents 
of moderately gifted children may not be 
able to give much advice, as the problems 
they are seeing or the situations they are 
encountering bear little resemblance to the 
enormity of the issues as perceived by par- 
ents of the profoundly gifted. Each dilemma 
seems dire and life-changing (how else could 



you describe the decision to allow a 10-year- 
old to begin taking college courses?) and 
parents of profoundly gifted children often 
feel as if the wrong decision will result in the 
most awful of consequences. 

What is often forgotten is that in almost 
every case, a decision is reversible. So, if the 
grade skipping doesn’t work out as well as 
it was assumed it might, or if the counselor 
chosen is someone who doesn’t respect the 
child appropriately enough to help her, gears 
can be switched or a new direction can be 
taken. Just like the child who frets so much 
about the huge assignment coming due that 
he never begins to do it, parents of pro- 
foundly gifted children must realize that the 
worst decision is no decision. They need to 



consider the possible side effects, good and 
bad, of various options, and go with the one 
that makes the most sense to them at the 
moment. No one can predict what lies ahead 
in two weeks, two months, or two years, but 
keeping an open mind to switching in mid- 
stream is one way to alleviate the guilt that 
any but the optimal choice will bring ruin on 
a brilliant young life. As my son would say, 
“Ain’t gonna happen.” 

“I want to talk about my gifted child but I 
seldom do.” 

Parents earn bragging rights the minute their 
child is bom. When she first walked, when 
he first spoke a sentence, or which college 
accepted the twins are all legitimate mile- 
stones that parents are expected to share 
with their friends and relatives. Usually, there 
is a quid pro quo attitude about this among 
adults: “You talk about your child for a while, 
then I’ll tell you about mine.” 

This social discourse generally runs 
smoothly, as the stories are believable and the 
range of embellishments are within bounds 
that parents can understand and appreci- 
ate — until you are the parent of a profoundly 
gifted child. For when parents begin to say 
that their child began reading at 18 months, 



or that she asks questions about the origins 
of human life at the age of three, or that he 
is going to start taking a high school geom- 
etry class instead of third grade math, they 
begin to get funny looks. Some people lis- 
tening to such parents think they are lying or 
making up stories just to make other children 
look bad. Others think these are evil parents 
who push, push, push their child for their own 
selfish satisfaction. Still others (and they are 
often relatives) ignore the comments alto- 
gether, refusing to see the profoundly gifted 
child as being anything other than a typical 
child who is just “a little bit smart.” 

The effect of these reactions often leads 
parents of the profoundly gifted to say very 
little about their child’s progress to anyone, 
for fear they will be stereotyped 
as “that type” of parent. Perhaps 
there will be a neighbor or close 
friend who both believes and 
relishes the stories that are 
shared, but these understanding 
souls are rare. So, the parents 
choose to go underground, talk- 
ing only with each other yet feel- 
ing frustrated that the birthright 
of every parent — telling stories 
about your kid — is being denied 
because the child they have is 
more unique than common. 

A good solution is to actively seek out par- 
ents of other profoundly gifted children (the 
World Wide Web has made this easier). When 
a parent of a profoundly gifted child finally 
hears someone say those beautiful words, 
“Yeah, I know what you mean. That hap- 
pened to us last year with our daughter,” a 
curtain is lifted and the play begins. Another 
answer is to write down the child’s landmark 
events, witticisms, and insights. These can be 
shared, either moments or years later, with the 
spouse who wasn’t there to hear or see them 
or with the child who asks, at age 30, “Dad, 
was I always like this?” And finally, the 
strongest of parents might just choose to 
forge ahead and brag anyway, developing 
all the while a resilient shell that protects 
against the looks and the words that can hurt 
if they are taken too inwardly. 

“I’d rather have a child who is 'normal’ 
than one who is gifted.” 

Some parents of profoundly gifted children 
are so alarmed by the animosity that others 
demonstrate toward their child’s intelligence 
that they come to believe that giftedness is 
more of a burden than a blessing. Indeed, 
some even see extreme giftedness as a hand- 




“Each dilemma seems dire and 
life-changing... and parents of 
profoundly gifted children 
often feel as if the wrong 
decision will result in the most 
awful of consequence.” 
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icap, as personally disabling as a profound 
mental or physical challenge. How sad when 
the gift becomes a liability, as it denigrates 
the joy and wonder of early and deep insight. 

What parents of profoundly gifted chil- 
dren need to realize is that if their child is pre- 
cocious far in advance of his years, this is 
normal behavior — normal for the child, as the 
individual that he is. This is not to say that the 
child’s performance or depth of understand- 
ing is typical, but there is a vast difference 
between being “normal” and “typical,” just 
as there is a major distinction between their 
opposites, “abnormal” and “atypical.” No 
one wants to be abnormal, but does anyone 
really care if they are atypical? It’s a lin- 
guistic nuance that carries over into one’s 
feelings of adequacy. 

To be sure, there are major challenges to 
raising any child, but the added element of 
profound giftedness gives a whole new mean- 
ing to the word “complex.” Still, if parents 
can refrain from using the “n” word — nor- 
mal — in front of their children, their play- 
mates, their relatives, and their teachers, 
perhaps a whole new era of understanding 
can begin. It’s worth a try. 



Conclusion 

“Drissle, drassle, drussle, drome 

Time for this one to come home” 

These classic words from an antiquated Sat- 
urday-morning cartoon, “The Rocky and 
Bulhvinkle Show,” remind me of just how old 
I really am! In case you were not, like me, 
around when the Earth was still cooling, the 
words come from a gifted scientist, the Pro- 
fessor, who sends his gifted lab assistant, 
Sherman, to different historical events via his 
Way-Back Machine, a time machine that 
helped teach little kids like me about both 
ancient Greece and the Founding Fathers. 
Sherman’s adventures almost always made an 
impact on history, but his curiosity often got 
him into trouble, causing the Professor to 
bring back his young charge with the “drissle, 
drassle, drussle, drome” spell cited above. 

It’s weird to remember that spell after all 
these years, but I write the words here 
because they seem to fit this article’s con- 
clusion. Parents of profoundly gifted kids, 
like Sherman, sometimes want to go back and 
rearrange history. They want to make the 
world a place where all gifted children are 
understood and accepted. They want to 



retrace mistaken steps, changing solutions 
that did not work and forging new direc- 
tions that lead to better places. They want to 
learn as much as they can about who gifted 
kids are, so that when they get one they will 
know what to do with her. And they want to 
go to Dr. Spock’s office and ask him how to 
raise kids who don’t fit the typical patterns 
he discusses in his books. 

But no parent of a profoundly gifted child 
wants to give back the child. Yes, profoundly 
gifted children may be challenging kids to 
raise, but most of the challenges come from 
clouding our own adult minds with fears 
that are unfounded or guilt that is not 
deserved. Like Sherman, it’s time to come on 
home and recapture the magic that exists in 
the minds and hearts of our profoundly gifted 
children — and their parents. ■ 

JIM DELISLE Is a professor of education at Kent 
State University and a part-time teacher of mid- 
dle school gifted students In Twlnsburg, Ohio. His 
latest book (with Judy Galbraith) Meeting Gifted 
Kids' Social and Emotional Needs, will be published 
by Free Spirit Press in Fall, 2001. 
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By KAREN B. ROGERS 



F ew topics in education have aroused as much 
passion, both positive and negative, as abil- 
ity grouping. Jeanie Oakes’ book, Keeping 
Track (1985), spurred a national movement 
to eliminate grouping practices for students of all abil- 
ities. With her powerful appeals to emotion, she argued 
that tracking students had led to a system for main- 
taining inequity for the poor, the culturally diverse, and 
the less able in America’s schools. One principal, react- 
ing to her message, wrote in Educational Leadership, 

The answer to the debate on ability grouping is not 
to be found in new research. There exists a body 
of philosophic absolutes that should include this 
statement: The ability grouping of students for 
educational opportunities in a democratic society 
is ethically unacceptable.... It should become a 
moral imperative along with the beliefs that slav- 
ery is immoral and that all people are created 
equal under the law. (Haistings, 1992, p.14) 
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